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and the oppressed." Prompted by the Karlovtsy Council, the "prin-
ces of the church" under the Patriarch's leadership had attempted
to start another civil war by pretending to protect the church
valuables from confiscation. This "filled the cup of endurance
to overflowing, and the faithful sons of the Orthodox church felt
compelled to take revolutionary measures for the renovation of the
church, on the grounds of biblical principles and apostolic tra-
ditions.**
However, not all the Renovators were willing to accept the poli-
tician Krasnitsky's program and methods, and on August 20, 1922,
the majority, headed by Antoninus, decided to leave the new
party and form a separate organization under the name of "Re-
generation of the Church." Like the Living Church it insisted
upon the return to the democracy of apostolic days and on the
liberation of religion and cult from medieval superstitions. But
while agreeing to a free election of priests by the parishioners, the
group of Antoninus did not entirely repudiate monasticism, and
differed from the Living Church on the above indicated points;
moreover, it directed its appeal to the popular masses rather than
the lower church strata. Being comparatively moderate, the group
of Antoninus had great initial success, attracting to its ranks thou-
sands of Moscow priests and laity, and many followers of the Liv-
ing Church from Petersburg.
The secession of Dean Alexander Vvedensky from the Living
Church bore a more personal character. The gifted preacher and
outstanding promoter of the renovation movement, disagreeing on
many points in its program and not finding in it what he wished,
formed his own group, known as the "Ancient Apostolic Church,**
In carrying out their plan of action, the leaders of the Living
Church applied themselves to a preliminary purging of the church,
in order to have the majority at the election to the Council. This
preparation caused postponement of the convocation of the Coun-
cil: first^ to February 2 and then until April 29, 1923. The purge
was given unexpected support by Vladimir Lvov, the man who, in
his capacity as Chief Procurator, was responsible for the first purge
in the pre-revolutionary Synod and who now was a member of the
new Supreme Church Administration. In the Izvestia of August
2,1922, he ascribed the grievous results of the Council of 1917-18 to